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Arnold Crompton 
Installed in Erie, Pa. 


The ordination and installation of 
Arnold Crompton as minister of the Erie, 
Pa., Unitarian church, on October 20, was 
not only an impressive occasion but one of 
renewed hopefulness, coming as it did soon 
after the church building had been beauti- 
fied and many of the earlier difficulties of 
the organization surmounted—for Uni- 
tarianism has had a slow growth in Erie. 
The ordination sermon was preached by 
Dr. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland and the 
charge to the minister and congregation 
made by Professor Charles H. Lyttle of 
Meadville. 


Our Radio Reach 
is Widening 


To date, the following cities have con- 
tracted to release the electrically tran- 
scribed records of our ‘Unitarian Radio 
Series’’: 

Davenport, Ia. Friday, 5.30-5.45 p. m., 
Station WOC, beginning December 8. 

Des Moines, Ia. Sunday, 9.15 a. m., 
Station KSO, beginning December 8. 

Spokane, Wash. Sunday, 2.15 p. m., 
Station KGA, 1470 kilos. 

Several other cities are now making the 
necessary plans to release these radio con- 
versations, and their names will be an- 
nounced as soon as the final arrangements 
have been completed. 


Short Wave—World Wide 
One of the strongest short-wave radio 
stations in America, WRUL, broadcasting 
regularly to Europe, South America, and 
this entire continent, is taking our radio 
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series every Friday from 5.30 to 6 p. m. 
These broadcasts can be heard on either 
of the following frequencies: 6.04 and 11.73 
megacycles (or 49.6 and 25.6 meters). 

In this era of suppression, fear, and re- 
trenchment, this opportunity to spread to 
such a vast audience the Unitarian belief 
in truth, liberty, and democracy is a rare 
challenge. 


Hand Bells and Poetry 


The West Newton branch of the General 
Alliance cordially invites other Alliance 
women and their friends to hear Mrs. 
Arthur A. Shurcliff and her Beacon Hill 
Hand Bell Ringers together with Christmas 
poetry reading by Rev. Herbert Hitchen 
on Wednesday, December 20, at 8 p.m., 
at the Unitarian church, West Newton, 
Mass. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. Wm. A. Vrooman, 
11.30 a. m., Station WKBO. 

Laconia, N. H., Rev. Benjamin H. 
Clark, Thursday, 7.30 a. m., Station 
WLNH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Rev. Harvey Swanson, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WGAL. 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

Memphis, Tenn., ‘Young Memphis 
Speaks,” Rev. Robert W. Jones, master of 
ceremonies, Wednesday, 6.30 p. m., Sta- 
tion WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m.,Station WNBH, 
1810 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Topeka, Kan., Dr. C. G. McCallister, 
Friday, 6.45 p. m., Station WIBW, 580 
kilocycles. 


Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. 
O’Brian, Tuesday, 10 a. m., Station 
WILM. 
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Havelock Ellis 


WITHOUT EDITORIAL PREMEDITATIONSGthis 
issue seems to be a book number. In other columns 
will be found the titles of a number of the year’s books 
which are recommended by a committee of the 
Women’s Alliance and an advertisement of the head- 
quarters book store which lists a number of its pub- 
lications, new and old. 

Meanwhile certain books have, in the last week 
or so, tempted us to neglect our routine work, and at 
least one of them is not only a most interesting book 
in its own right but an ideal Christmas present. 

To that book, however, we shall come a little 
later. “My Life: The Autobiography of Havelock 
Ellis” (Houghton Mifflin, $3.75) would not be an 
ideal Christmas present unless you were very sure of 
your recipient. It is a book of real importance, of 
beauty, of biographical and historical interest. But 
it is a book which demands some intelligence and 
some knowledge of human nature and great freedom 
from prejudice if it is to be read with profit, enjoy- 
ment and freedom from shock. 

To read the work, if you happen to be over, say, 
forty-five, is not to enjoy one experience but two or 
three running concurrently. Primarily, of course, the 
book is a great and tragic love story—for the love of 
Havelock Ellis and E. M. O. Lees is its essential 
matter. Then the book is a running commentary on 
the attitudes and feelings of the Havelock Ellis you 
already know through the famous “Studies”; and the 
“Impressions and Comments” and “The Dance of 
Life.”” Then again it is a series of reminders to your- 
self that you are no longer a youngster: for the very 
fact that you remember so many of the names and 
works of Ellis’s earlier contemporaries makes you feel 
as if you were almost his contemporary. One wist- 
fully wonders how many readers of The Christian 
Register still remember Grant Allen, Edward Aveling, 
Thomas Davidson,—indeed how many have read 
Olive Schreiner’s “The Story of an African Farm.” 

For a few readers in America there is yet another 
experience: of seeing through Havelock Ellis’s report- 
ing of it, Edith Ellis’s reaction to her lecture tour in 
America in 1914. The writer was in Chicago at that 
time, and had a number of conversations with Mrs. 
Ellis—a woman almost if not quite a genius, but 
genius, so to speak, in a minor key. It is curious to 
note, looking back, how her picture of Havelock Ellis, 
given to the writer, checks with Ellis’s own depiction 
of himself. And his picture of her checks, too, with 
so much of Mrs. Ellis as she revealed herself in Chicago. 
She had—as the autobiography reveals—a sense of 
mischief. A reporter from The Chicago Evening Post 
was sent to interview her. He was not the man for 


the job, being ignorant and a nominal rather than 
real adherent of a very authoritarian type of religion. 
As a mental background for the interview he had not 
an idea, but an association, of two terms: Havelock 
Ellis suggested sex and sex suggested Havelock Ellis. 
He returned to the office as pale as the belly of a 
flounder and remarked that he had got an interview 
but that it was unprintable. Later the writer asked 
Mrs. Ellis what she had done to him and she replied 
that his awkward questions had so nettled her that 
she had replied to them at length, going into details, 
and using all the four-letter Anglo-Saxon sex words 
which she knew—and that was all of them. 

Even while she was in Chicago Mrs. Ellis was 
suffering from both physical and nervous ailments, 
and just on the eve of an important lecture an inno- 
cent letter from Havelock Ellis, not altogether under- 
stood, caused her acute suffering. The whole love 
story, however, must be left to the reader’s own dis- 
covery—and unless the reader is versed in the less 
obvious lore of the human heart perusal of the tale 
will not necessarily lead to discovery. 

Readers who are interested in education, secular 
or religious, and in morals will read with especial in- 
terest the chapters leading up to Ellis’s study of sex 
and the publication of his studies. He was not only 
a pioneer in this field but, like a successful Canute, he 
by his own power swept back the whole boundary of 
human reticence. What before his day was the un- 
speakable is now the ordinary topic of conversation. 
Not only did Havelock Ellis, like all pioneers, suffer 
in doing this, but the story as he himself sees it in retro- 
spect has its comic side. Ordinary publishers being 
afraid to print his books, Ellis gave them to a man who 
turned out to be not only a villain but a villain who was 
only partly of this world and partly of the world of 
cheap mystery fiction; which he embodied not only 
in various nefarious activities and in many aliases but 
in a house honeycombed with secret passages. Later 
Ellis found an American firm of medical publishers 
who handled his six pioneer volumes, and now the 
complete “Studies in the Psychology of Sex’’ is openly 
purchased in bookstores in a handsome set published 
by Random House (although this statement may not 
be true of Boston or some parts of the deep South). 

This autobiography deals with the life rather 
than with the works of Havelock Ellis but, even at 
that, one is surprised at its total ignoring of the work 
of Sigmund Freud. I believe that the two men 
actually met face to face, and of course their his- 
torical and mental meeting was a chapter in the story 
of human culture. Can it be possible that Havelock 
Ellis vaguely saw himself as the John the Baptist 
ushering in the Messiahship of Freud—and did not 
like the role? Certain it is that he held his own in- 
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dependent theories—of dreams, for example—and, as 
far as I know, never submitted himself to even a di- 
dactic psychoanalysis. On certain occasions in this 
book the abstention is dramatically striking. For 
instance, when Ellis remarks of his wife that he noticed 
a physical ailment relieved her temporarily of her 
mental ailment, his failure to note that Freud had 
given the first explanation of that phenomenon: the 
relief by the physical suffering of the necessity for 
self-punishing mental activities. 

However, apart from these interesting psycho- 
logical aspects the main values of this book are its 
depiction of the author’s great and disturbed love 
relationship with Edith Lees and its revelation to us of 
how one man, clear-eyed, free from superstition, faced 
life, and his summing up of what life means to all of 
us. In that regard his book is a cure both for lush 
and easy optimism and for juvenile pessimism. 


John Dewey 


JOHN DEWEY recently celebrated his eightieth 
birthday and one of the events of the occasion was the 
publication of his ‘‘Freedom and Culture” (Putnam, 
$2)—a gift from Dewey not so much to those technical 
philosophers whom he has addressed so often but to 
them and to the public alike. 

Whenever he reads a new book by Dewey the 
writer is reminded of two of his earliest newspaper 
jobs. The first paid him $15 a week—which repre- 
sented a long and painful climb from $10. The second 
promised him $20 a week but after a few months the 
treasury ran dry and he was asked to wait—or accept 
orders on neighborhood stores. Then the bestower 
of the first job approached him, told him he knew that 
he was not being paid, and remarked: ‘“‘Now if you 
will come back to us we cannot pay you $20 a week, 
but we will pay you $18 and you will really get it.” 

It has often seemed to us that philosophers might 
be divided into two classes, the idealists, absolutists, 
romanticists, whatever you wish for an inclusive term, 
who promise the reader apocalyptic splendors but 
cannot deliver when it comes to the pay-off, and the 
humbler men like Dewey who disappoint the meta- 
physically greedy, causing them to make remarks like 
this, quoted from The New Republic: “‘Dewey’s limi- 
tations lie largely in the fact that he has little concern 
for first principles and systematic rigor . . . and seems 
unaware of the fact that his theory of the importance 
of scientific method, and the meaning of society, 
change, value and finitude all inescapably presuppose 
an unexamined doctrine regarding the ultimate na- 
ture of things.” 

Now that is just too bad—especially if we think 
that Dewey could have taken an afternoon off and 
examined that “ultimate nature of things.’”’ Such 
examination must-be a fascinating pastime. 

Still, eighteen dollars in the hand is worth twenty 
in the ultimate but not at home this afternoon. And 
when the writer actually gets down to reading a book 
by Dewey he is given a sense of a surer footing in the 
immediate nature of things—a sense of specific, honest, 
cash transactions being successfully negotiated. The 
problem of the present book is that of human freedom 
within a cultural matrix—specifically our own at the 
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present time. If there were any “musts” in Unitarian- 
ism we would be tempted to label this book required 
reading for laity and ministers alike. For both our 
conservatives and our radicals discuss the issues of 
freedom versus authority, socialized versus individual- 
istic set-ups of business or economic enterprise, in 
naive, almost fundamentalist terms. The result is that 
there is no real meeting of minds in such discussions. 
Dewey himself, for instance, would be called by many 
people a radical, and was once called by an ignorant 
or mendacious (perhaps both?) labor leader, a com- 
munist. Yet here is a quotation from his chapter on 
“The American Background” which shows how silly 
any such labeling is: 


. .. That the general trend is toward increased 
public control of private industry and finance in the 
United States as in other countries is undeniable. But 
the movement is not clear-cut in theory nor are its 
consequences consistent in practice. In fact there is 
one thesis of Herbert Spencer that could now be revived 
with a good deal of evidence in its support, namely, the 
economic situation is so complex, so intricate in the in- 
terdependence of delicately balanced factors, that 
planned policies initiated by public authority are sure 
to have consequences totally unforeseeable—often the 
contrary of what was intended—as has happened in this 
country rather notably in connection with some of the 
measures undertaken for control of agricultural pro- 
duction. 


It is interesting to compare Dewey’s chapter on 
“Totalitarian Economics and Democracy” with the 
critique of Marx by Professor B. Parkes recently re- 
viewed in these columns. Dewey, like Parkes, sees in 
Marx a theological approach to the problems of so- 
ciety rather than a scientific or empirical one. As a 
flagrant continuation in communist theory of that 
error he cites some words from the popular English 
defender of Marx, John Strachey: The communist 
parties both in or out of Russia, says Strachey, in 
their ‘‘refusal to tolerate the existence of incompatible 
opinions ... are simply asserting the claim that 
Socialism is scientific.”” Dewey adds, “It would be 
difficult, probably impossible, to find a more direct 
and elegantly finished denial of all the qualities that 
make ideas or theories either scientific or democratic 
than is contained in this statement. It helps explain 
why literary persons have been chiefly the ones in this 
country who have fallen for Marxist theory, since 
they are the ones who, having the least amount of 
scientific attitude, swallow most readily the notion that 
‘science’ is a new kind of infallibility.”’ 

All this, of course, does not mean that economic 
interpretation of history is impossible or wrong. Nor 
does it mean that Marx did not call attention to very 
many important and neglected truths. The error in 
the Marxian interpretation of history, Dewey points 
out, is that Marx states his theory in absolute and 
monistic terms and does not sufficiently recognize that 
even if cultural or ethical factors are born in an eco- 
nomic matrix they, when grown, act in their turn as 
new factors which in turn modify the economic factor. 
And the inadequate theory leads to inadequate cura- 
tive action in the form of declaration of a universal 
class war which—in terms of a neat parable about 
friction in the physical world—is supposed to bring 


ultimate harmony through a temporary heightening 
and widening of the frictions of opposing groups— 
groups, Dewey says, which can “by some stretching 
and more consolidation be used to define classes.”’ 

Those people who despair of democracy are the 
people who have defined neither that word nor the 
human nature in terms of which it may be achieved. 
“Freedom and Culture’’ will restore their faith by 
clarifying their definitions. 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


THE TRADITION for collecting larger antiques 
stems from the Swedish scientist Heselius, whose as- 
semblage at Skansen near Stockholm has been the in- 
spiration for open-air museums throughout northern 
Europe and has had at least one direct descendant in 
this country, the Norwegian farm group at Mount 
Horeb, Wisconsin. Nationally, however, our interest 
in old buildings has been less as manifestation of 
folk culture than for their association with definite 
historical figures or events. Mt. Vernon, the queen 
of them, like a beautiful stopped clock, the multiple 
activities of field and kitchen, the leisured hospitality 
that made it Mt. Vernon, hard even to imagine as 
you and I, hurried sons of an electrified age, watch 
each other studying our way through it. 

In taking over the Wayside Inn, however, Henry 
Ford has not only been able to get back much of the 
original furniture, but has managed to make the whole 
thing tick again. By its mighty kitchen hearth whose 
Dutch oven holds pies and turkeys in incredible num- 
bers, you may still, in fit company, hear and see heat 
of a winter evening and really feel it, while eating beef 
roasted incomparably on the spit. For us as for Long- 
fellow the inn has a spell, a present which is the sum 
of all its past from 1686 when Samuel Howe built it to 
be a tavern on the post road. 

In 1922 Dr. van Schaick began visiting the inn 
for four days each January in the company of some 
Universalist ministers with whom the tradition had 
started back in 1905. Gradually the spell gathered 
force until last year when, having suggested that 
somebody ought to do the present piece of work, he 
suddenly found that, in the midst of an already too 
busy life, he was doing it himself. The result, ““The 
Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn’ (Universalist 
Publishing House, $1.50) is as fascinating a piece of 
literary detective work as ever masqueraded under 
the solemn name of research. 

The baffling part was that, although Longfellow 
made no secret of the nominal identity of the charac- 
ters whom he set telling tales a la Boccaccio and 
Chaucer—a list in his own script hangs framed in the 
inn parlor along with portraits of all but one—still 
all but two had become almost hopelessly lost in the 
mists of time. 

Dr. van Schaick’s particular triumph is the re- 
covery of the Spanish Jew. His name does not ap- 
pear in the Longfellow diaries, he was unknown to 
others of the Craigie House circle, and the best that 
could be done for him in the inn parlor was an imag- 
inary plaster head. By following a clue tendered by 
Longfellow’s grandson, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow Dana, Dr. van Schaick found a real, and most 


romantic, figure, complete with portrait and tomb- 
stone and a street address, in fact more than one ad- 
dress, in ancient directories of Boston. 

Henry Ware Wales, the student, on the other 
hand, after a search equally arduous, just barely turns 
over in the French grave where after thirty-eight years 
of delicate health he was placed following a surgical 
operation for nobody any longer knows what: Pro- 
fessor Treadwell, the theologian, could be pretty well 
traced through encyclopedia articles, a self-made in- 
ventor who retired to become professor of physics 
at Harvard, then retired again to invent. Ole Bull, 
the Norwegian violinist, is still a household word, but 
Dr. van Schaick had the mischief to discover that the 
man who really played his violin for the real inn crowd 
was one of the farm hands. Parsons the poet came 
easily to life also since he holds a small but authentic 
place in the history of American poetry—and of den- 
tistry. Luigi Monti, the young Sicilian who married 
Parsons’ sister and played whole operas on the Craigie 
House piano during the long evenings before radio, 
speaks to us directly through his letters to Longfellow, 
an extremely interesting series here first released for 
publication by the Longfellow trustees and family. 

These characters are primarily Craigie House, 
even though all but two of them actually knew and 
loved the inn. But it is the seventh, Lyman Howe 
the landlord, whose chapter sets the key for the vol- 
ume, summing up as it does all the Howes back to 
the one who made it a practice to barrack a few sol- 
diers as a precaution against Indians, and his son, 
considered the one man in the community sufficiently 
reliable to sell liquor, and the revolutionary Howe, 
with whom his kinsman Lord Howe sought in vain to 
fraternize on a monarchial basis, and with whom it is 
fondly hoped Washington stopped to eat dinner, 
though there is no record of his having done so. 

As a parting gesture, Dr. van Schaick awakens 
also the Emerson, Channing, Thoreau associations 
with the inn, quoting in farewell Channing’s poem 
about the “green and rustling tide” of trees that 
wash the inn on every side. 

Both as atmosphere and as original research this 
is a notable volume. 


Lalone on Social Action 


ONE EVIL of denominationalism is that members of 
one denomination do not know what members of 
another one are doing. We have more or less a priori 
notions that the A-ists are more “liberal” than the 
B-ists and that the C-ists have a larger representation 
in Who’s Who than the D-ists (no pun intended) and 
these notions are always of a nature to buttress our 
several denominational conceits. 

For that reason we would list ‘And Thy Neighbor 
as Thyself’? by Emerson Hugh Lalone (Universalist 
Publishing House, $1) as required reading for every 
Unitarian. Not only on general principles but be- 
cause it deals with our sister-denomination, the Uni- 
versalists. It is at once a history of what that church 
has done in the past in the realm of social amelioration 
and what it has done then and now in the more stormy 
realm of social reform. In both fields its record has 
been magnificent. 
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The book is of special interest at the moment 
because certain questions are very likely to come up 
in the near future in which we Unitarians will be faced 
with momentous decision: the question, for example, 
of our attitude toward the conscientious objector to 
war. Suppose another service act were passed? Ob- 
viously we can profit by the study of what another 
denomination so akin to us, in feeling as well as in 
thought, has done. In 1985 the Universalist Con- 
vention adopted a recommendation to ask for a ruling 
from the Department of Justice that would implement 
the decision of the Universalist denomination to “‘give 
to the conscientious objector in the Universalist 
Church the same safeguards against enforced military 


service as are extended by the government to members 
of the Society of Friends and others taking a similar 
position on religious grounds. . . .” 

The correspondence with the government which 
followed this decision will be found in the appendix of 
Dr. Lalone’s work. The government, if we interpret its 
representatives rightly, “passed the buck” to Congress. 

From these pages, too, one may find the material 
for interesting comparisons with our own denomination 
in the oppositions of “rugged individualism” versus a 
socialized view of life and youth versus age. Needless 
to say the youth, as with us, are pressing their elders 
from the safe generality in this area toward the dan- 
gerous particular. 


The Churches and the Present Crisis 


The following address was one of those referred to 
last week in our account of the Inter-Faith Thanksgiving 
Service held in the First Unitarian Church in Rochester, 
N. Y. Mr. Kapp is minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Rochester. 


THERE IS A MARKED SENSE of urgency discern- 
ible in the American temper as our people approach the 
Thanksgiving Festival which roots back into the 
earliest traditions of our country. It is an urgency 
brought:on by war and rumors of war, and it can by 
no manner or means be excluded from our thinking at 
this season. Thanksgiving as a national ritual may 
become a matter of routine, but thanksgiving as a 
spiritual act always involves a reflective appraisal as 
well as an expression of gratitude. It is altogether 
likely that there would be more heartfelt gratitude if 
there were more reflective consideration. I take it 
to be a matter for profound thanksgiving that, in this 
momentous hour when catastrophe gathers its tragic 
might for a descent upon the City of Man, we are able 
to come to a place of sanctuary and measure our minds 
against the demands of faith and against the insist- 
ences of high religion. 

An hour of decision confronts the forces of or- 
ganized religion and, in a peculiar way, the churches 
and temples of a free, democratic country are con- 
fronted with the necessity for decision. For the at- 
mosphere of the day is too seriously charged with the 
threat of war to allow religion to refuse to make a 
choice. Religious people and religious institutions 
must discover whether in the hour of crisis they are 
guided by spiritual principles, or whether they are in 
bondage to the nation’s will and the state’s decree. 
Religion has proclaimed “Peace” but the nations have 
decided ‘‘War.’”’ With sharper focus it becomes clear 
that a choice confronts us and, no matter which way 
we turn, we encounter tragic consequences. 

If religious men and women adopt the credo of the 
frantic nation at war, then they sacrifice all that has 
been said about the sacredness of human personality; 
they surrender all that has been said about justice, all 
that has been said about brotherhood, all that has 
been said about love. If there is anything that we 
know it is that war, the war system, and the war mind 
are desolately destructive of the creative and humaniz- 
ing and civilizing factors of life. There could be no 
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Max A. Kapp. 


more drastic contrast than the methods of war and 
ideals of religion—they are completely and utterly 
antithetical. Therefore, if the forces of religion fall in 
with the forces of the warring state, and accommodate 
their message to the needs of the warring state, it re-- 
quires no prophet of doom to point out that the forces 
of religion will have betrayed themselves beyond any 
redemption. 

On the other hand, if organized religion washes its 
hands of war in such a way as to affront the warring 
nation, not only does it expose itself to the possible 
vengeance of a power desperate in a struggle for sur- 
vival, but it may conceivably, if unwittingly, give aid 
and comfort to such an evil force as the Nazi regime.. 

Perhaps it is not incumbent upon us to grapple 
to a solution with this dilemma at the moment, but 
neither must we think we can escape it. There it is, 
and no easy formula will free us. 

What can we do? We can look back to 1917-18,,. 
and see what happened then. For all intents and 
purposes, the church forgot its lofty message and de- 
serted its unique function of judging society—and it 
became instead an agency of a warring state. The 
church was used by a war administration as if it were 
an instrument of destruction. Hate was preached; 
nationalism took the place of brotherhood; a false 
patriotism resorted to persecution to crush out 
human rights and human freedoms. Congregations 
and leaders, with only a few notable exceptions, were 
swept off their feet, and wrote one of the saddest, 
blackest chapters in the history of American religion. 

Says Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle: ‘There were: 
many people who felt the church had deserted them, 
that, instead of voicing the sanity, the righteousness, 
and the mercy of God, it had voiced only the passions 
of unthinking multitudes and the will of scheming 
governments that, behind the backs of fighting men,. 
had flouted the avowed aims of the war. Today, the 
common man the world round has the right to expect 
that the voice of the church will not be the same as the 
voice of secular journalism, of political partisanship, 
of deliberately misleading propaganda or of self- 
interest hypocritically intoning the ritual of patriot- 
ism.” 

Exactly! Whatever else happens, religion will 
not blindly and fatuously repeat iis demoralizing role 


of twenty years ago. There will be no crusade of 
hate preached in the pulpits of this land; there will be 
no envenomed patriotism sent in destructive tides to 
the hearts of our people; there will be no militarizing 
of the function of organized religion, nor any mistaken 
notion that the aims of the war are the aims of the 
church. 

I feel that this position is endorsed by under- 
standing religionists the country over; they see clearly 
that this much at least must be guaranteed, whatever 
else the necessity of the hour compels. Enormous 
pressures and ferocious voices will appear to move the 
church from this position, but if the church is to be in 
any sense a spiritual guide, the guardian of a sacred 
message, it must unflinchingly play the role of Eleazar, 
of Maccabean times, who spat out the swine’s flesh 
symbolic of compromise, and told the Greek torturers, 
“T will show myself such a one as my age requireth.” 

Organized religion must do more, however. It 
must work and pray for a peace based upon justice; 
it must minister to those outraged, insulted and 
maimed by the hoarse indignities of war, no matter 


on what side they may be—in the eyes of religion they 
are children of the human race and, as such, their 
suffering cannot be ignored. We must nourish into 
greatness the will to peace which lives in the hearts of 
common men everywhere. The church must help in 
preparing the minds of men for wider loyalties than 
national loyalties, for larger conceptions of kinship 
than those of the past, for a deeper understanding of 
the common welfare than that which has prevailed in 
our sad yesterdays. 

There are wild days before us, and terrors and 
fears may rend the resolutions of this hour should we 
be caught in the storm of war. But religion has been 
forged in just such hours as these. The treasure of its 
truth is not disturbed by the blowing of great winds, 
nor by the burning of great fires. Nor does its elemen- 
tal justice compromise with the selfish schemes of self- 
ish men. There is a righteousness which is eternal, a 
good will which is undiscourageable, a confidence in the 
power of God which is invincible. Into such soil let 
us send the roots of our faith, and upon such ground 
let us build our temples! 


Books for Christmas Giving 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS are selected by the li- 
brary committee of the General Alliance largely from 
1939 publications. These books are available from 
the Book Store, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or 
from your local book seller. 


Religion and the Philosophy of Living 

Bible. Complete Bible, an American Translation, 
with the Apocrypha, translated by Smith and 
Goodspeed. $3. 

Fadiman, Clifton, ed. I Believe. $3.75. 
Philosophies of twenty-one outstanding men and 
women. 

Holmes, John Haynes. 
S220, 

The author’s conception of the substance “of a 
reasonable faith for modern man.” 

Jones, Rufus Matthew. The Flowering of Mysticism; 
an Historical Study of the Fourteenth Century. 
$2.50. 

Lupton, Dilworth. Religion Says You Can. 
$1.50. 

A spiritual power-house. 

Macintosh, Douglas Clyde. Social Religion. $3. 
Application to present-day problems of the prin- 
ciples of social religion as found in the Bible. 

Page, Kirby. Religious Resources for Personal Liv- 
ing and Social Action. $2. 

Daily readings in prose and poetry. 

Rhoades, Winfred. Meeting the Challenge of Life. $1.75. 
Helpful suggestions for developing serene and 
confident living. 

Skinner, Clarence Russell. 
Nature of Evil. $1. 

Sperry, Willard Learoyd. Strangers and Pilgrims; 
Studies in Classics of Christian Devotion. $2.50. 

Westwood, Horace. This Do and Live; Techniques of 
Life for Liberals. 1938. $1.50. 

Daily work-book for living. 


Rethinking Religion. 1938. 


1938. 


Human Nature and the 


People Worth Knowing 

Canby, Henry Seidel. Thoreau. $3.75. 
Much new material. 

Chase, Mary Ellen. A Goodly Fellowship. $2.50. 
From rural school teacher to professor. 

Fearn, Mrs. Anne (Walter). My Days of Strength; 
an American Woman Doctor’s Forty Years in 
China. $8. 


Keith, Mrs. Agnes (Newton). Land Below the Wind. 
$3. 
A British official’s wife describes her life in North 
Borneo. 


Milne, Alan Alexander. Autobiography. $3. 
By the creator of Christopher Robin. 
Phelps, William Lyon. Autobiography. $3.75. 
Informal review of a full life. 
Pringle, Henry Fowles. The Life and Times of 
William Howard Taft. 2vols. $7.50. 
A forthright presentation of a political personality. 
Smith, Logan Pearsall. Unforgotten Years. $2.50. 
Reminiscences of an American expatriate. 
Tarbell, Ida Minerva. Allinthe Day’s Work. $3.50. 
An autobiography. 


Literature and the Arts 

Boswell, Peyton, Jr. Modern American Painting. $5. 
With full-color pictures by living American ar- 
tists. 

Bowen, Catherine Drinker. Free Artist; the Story of 
the Rubinsteins. $3. 

Coffin, Robert Peter Tristram. Collected Poems. $3. 
The poet of the Maine people. 

Copland, Aaron. What to Listen for in Music. $2.50 
For the intelligent person who wishes to know how 
to enjoy music. 

Craven, Thomas, ed. A Treasury of Art Masterpieces. 
$10. 

Pithy comments and explanations accompany 
beautiful reproductions. 
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Krutch, Joseph Wood. The American Drama since 
1918. $2.50. 
A survey of the revitalization of the theater. 
Mantle, Burns, ed. The Best Plays of 1938-1939. $8. 
Excerpts and summaries. 
Maugham, William Somerset, ed. Tellers of Tales. 
$3.75. 
Best short stories from different countries. 
Morley, Christopher Darlington. Letters of Askance. 
$2.50. 
Short, humorous essays. 
Warner, Frances Lester. Amateur’s Holiday. $1.50. 
For those who love music, the sea, or people. 
Wolfe, Thomas. The Face of a Nation. $2.75. 
Seventy superb prose poems selected from his 
novels and short stories. 


Current Affairs: the Western Hemisphere 


Beard, Charles Austin, and Beard, Mrs. Mary (Ritter). 
America in Midpassage. $3.50. 
Social and intellectual history of the past fourteen 
years. 
Brown, Rollo Walter. I Travel by Train. $8. 
A. Harvard professor’s impressions of our country. 
Eliot, George Fielding. The Ramparts We Watch. $3. 
American defense discussed by an ex-military 
official. 
Harris, Herbert.. American Labor. $3.75. 
A sane perspective of the movement. 
Odum, Howard Washington. American Social Prob- 
lems. $8. 
The cultural heritage, the institutions, and the 
search for the solutions of our social questions. 
Shepardson, Whitney Hart, and Scroggs, William Os- 
car. The United States in World Affairs; an 
Account of American Foreign Relations in 1938. 
$3. 
Accurate and impartial summaries of our inter- 
national events. 
Whitaker, John Thompson. 
$2.50. 
An introduction to our neighbors. 


Americas to the South. 


Current Affairs: The Eastern Hemisphere 


Benes, Eduard. Democracy Today and Tomorrow. $3. 
Balanced perspective of national policies. 
Chamberlain, Neville. In Search of Peace. $3.50. 
British attitudes towards rebuilding a collective 
security. 
Gunther, John. Inside Asia. $3.50. 
A journalist’s trip through peaceful and warring 
countries. 
Rauschning, Hermann. 
$3. 
Essential for understanding the present crisis. 
mi Exupéry, Antoine de. Wind, Sand and Stars. 
2.75. 
Inspirational and beautiful flying experiences. 
Streit, Clarence Kirshman. Union Now; a Proposal 
for a Federal Union of the Democracies of the 
North Atlantic. $3. 


Good Stories 


Asch, Sholem. The Nazarene. $2.75. 
Reverence and literary charm woven around the 
life of Christ. 
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The Revolution of Nihilism. 


Brand, Millen. The Heroes. $2.50. 
A young man conquers trying experiences. 
Cloete, Stuart. Watch for the Dawn. $2.50. 
A hunted man escapes into unexplored Africa. 
Colver, Anne. Listen for the Voices. $2.50. 
Centers around Concord’s literary people. 
Forester, Cecil Scott. Captain Horatio Hornblower. 
$2, (bs 
Omnibus volume of historical sea stories with 
piracy, heroism, and excitement. 
Frost, Frances M. Yoke of Stars. $2.50. 
Poetic beauty illuminates the life of a talented 
woman musician. 
Golding, Louis. Mr. Emmanuel. $2.50. 
An adventurous tale of human relationship. 
Goudge, Elizabeth. The Sister of the Angels. $1.50. 
A delightful Christmas story about the ‘City of 
Bells.” 
Whipple, Mrs. Dorothy. The Priory. $2.50. 
A lively story of an English family. 
Yutang, Lin. Moment in Peking. $8. 
The vicissitudes of a Chinese family by a noted 
philosopher. 


Adventures in Out of the Way Places 


Chiang, Yee. The Silent Traveller in London. $8.75. 
Unusual impressions in prose with clever drawings. 

Ellsberg, Edward. Men Under the Sea. $8. 
Submarine adventures told with accuracy and 
power. 

Fahnestock, Mrs. Mary Sheridan. 
Sea at Fifty. $2.50. 
A courageous mother sails in a schooner to the 
South Seas. 

Koeves, Tibor. Time-table for Tramps. $3. 
An experienced traveler’s reminiscences of cities 


I Ran Away to 


and people. 
Macdonald, Norman. The Orchid Hunters; a Jungle 
Adventure. $2.75. 


Two venturesome young men search for orchids 
in South American wilds. 

Millan, Verna Carleton. Mexico Reborn. $3. 
A doctor’s wife tells of her life in the land of to- 

.. morrow. 

Montague, Sydney Robert. North to Adventure. $2. 
Canadian travels and the land of the Eskimos. 

Vestal, Stanley, pseud. The Old Santa Fé Trail. $3. 
Traders, hunters, and prospectors from Missouri 
to California. 

In Lighter Vein 

Dickens, Monica. One Pair of Hands. $3.50. 
Experiences of Charles Dickens’ great-grand- 
daughter as a domestic servant. 

Partridge, Bellamy. Country Lawyer. 
Life in the early 1860’s. 

Van de Water, Frederic Franklyn. Fathers Are 
Funny. $2. 

Wright, Mrs. Priscilla Hovey. The Car Belongs to 
Mother. $1.35. 
pare busy housewife-chauffeur and her hus- 

and. 


$2.75. 


Home, Garden, and Hobbies 


Bush-Brown, Louise, and Bush-Brown, James. Amer- 
ica’s Garden Book. $3.50. 
_. A comprehensive book of gardening information. 


Deschin, Joseph. Finding New Subjects for Your 
Camera. $2.50. 
Draper, Mrs. Dorothy Tuckerman. 
Fun! $2.79. 
Inexpensive home decorating. 
Forbush, Edward Howe. Natural History of the 
grag of Central and Eastern North America. 
4.95. 
Revised and abridged. Colored plates. 
Nichols, Beverley. Green Grows the City. $2.50. 
Humorous experiences of gardening in London. 
Peattie, Donald Culross, ed. A Gathering of Birds; 
An Anthology of the Best Ornithological Prose. 
3 


Decorating Is 


$3. 

Putnam, Harold, ed. Dartmouth Book of Winter 
Sports. $8. 

Stieri, Emanuele. Book of Indoor Hobbies. $3. 
Includes miniature rock gardens, aquariums, 
book binding, pottery, etc. 


Books for Young People 
Pre-School 
Gramatky, Hardie. Little Toot. 
A carefree tugboat. 
Heyward, Du Bose. The Country Bunny and the 
Little Gold Shoes. $1.50. 
Story of an ambitious rabbit. 
Robinson, William Wilcox. On the Farm. §$2. 
Colored pictures with stories about country life. 


Grades 2-4 


Huntington, Harriet E. Let’s Go Outdoors. $2. 
Beautiful photographs of insects with explanations. 
Thompson, Blanche Jennings, comp. More Silver 
Pennies. 19388. $1. 
The teacher-compiler’s comments precede these 
delightful and appropriate poems. 
Van Doren, Margaret. Thomas Retires. $1. 
An old horse refuses to leave the city. 


Grades 5-9 
Boys 
Hager, Mrs. Alice (Rogers). 
SQ 
A visual outline of flying. 
Lay, Mrs. Marion. Wooden Saddles. $2. 
Adventures of a Mexican boy. 
Pease, Howard. Long Wharf; a Story of Young San 
Francisco. $2. 
A young cabin boy in forty-nine. 


Girls 
Fedder, Ruth. The Girl Grows Up. $1.75. 
Happy and successful living. 
Lenski, Lois. Ocean-born Mary. $2. 
A girl’s life on a sailing vessel. 
McKown, Gretchen, and Gleeson, Florence Stebbins. 
All the Days were Antonia’s. $2. 
A stagecoach journey in the lawless West. 
Religion 
Bunyan, John. Pilgrim’s Progress, edited by Mary 
Godolphin and illustrated by Robert Lawson. 


$1.50. 


Wings to Wear. 19388. 


$2. 
Retold and simplified. 


Lathrop, Dorothy Pulis. Animals of the Bible. 1937- 
$2. 


Selections from the King James version with 
beautiful drawings. 


Religious Education 


Edwards, Margaret Dulles. Child of the Sun. $1.75. 
The Pharaoh who believed in one God. 

Hills, Verna. Martin and Judy. $1.50. 
Everyday experiences of children four and five in 
the nature world. 

Hogue, Mrs. Helen Gibson. 
ME ee ale 
How to guide the transition from home to wider 
social living. 

Sperry, Willard Learoyd. What You Owe Your Child. 
1935. ($1.50: 
For parents who ask what children need to know 
about religion. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 


Trumpets and Angels 


Untying Apron Strings. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


PERSONALLY I feel it is a mistake for Santa Claus 
to bring trumpets; but no doubt he knows what very 
eas boys want, and he cannot bear to disappoint 
them. 

So when David, who was five years old, woke up 
on Christmas Morning at six o’clock and found among 
other things a trumpet, he was very happy. He had 
masses of other toys, too—a fire engine, a flash-light 
and some wonderful animals. It took him a long time 
to open everything, and it was all lovely. But the 
trumpet was best. He blew a blast upon it. — 

Then David thought of a grand idea. He would 
get up and play a carol, “Hark! Hark! Etc.,’”’ outside 
the door of his two elder brothers. He popped his 
feet into his slippers, got into his wrapper, opened his 
door and snapped on the upstairs light. All was quiet. 
He trotted down the passage to the wing. Then he 
stood outside his brothers’ door and lifted up the 
trumpet and played. To him it sounded marvelous. 
“Hark! Hark! Ete.” 

In three seconds the door was flung open, and a 
fierce voice cried: “You get out with that row. Go 
on, right now.” 

“Tt’s ‘Hark! Hark!” said David. 

“It’s Hark to Baby David with his infernal 
trumpet,” said his furious brother. “Hop it now. Go 
away.” 

And David went because he knew better than to 
stay; but he was very disappointed. He trotted back, 
and outside Mother’s room he stopped. Mother and 
Father would like a carol, anyway. So he lifted the 
trumpet and started again. How beautiful it sounded 
to him! He stopped. The door opened and there 
was Mother. 

“Happy Christmas, darling!’ Mother said. ‘“Hap- 
py Christmas!” said David. “I played a carol.” 

“So we heard,” said Father. He did not sound 
quite so pleased. 

“Let’s light the fire,” said Mother, and she did. 
It blazed up. 
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David said: “I’ll get some of my toys,” and he 
went for them. He came back with his arms full. 
The trumpet he put very carefully beside Mother, 
who was sitting in a chair by the fire. “‘What was the 
carol?”’ she said, when she had seen the toys. 

“Hark! Hark!” said David. ‘“Didn’t you hear?” 

“Yes, I did hear,” said Mother. “But perhaps I 
wasn’t quite awake enough to catch the tune.” 

“T’ll play it again,” said David. 

“Oh, no, thanks,” said Father. 
It’s too early for carols.” 

But Mother said: “Oh, carols have to be early. 
I think I should like it once more.” 

Father groaned in a queer way. David’s trumpet 
blared out again. 

“It’s a good trumpet,” said Mother. David was 
out of breath. 

Father said: “I certainly don’t care for music so 
early.” 

“Mother,” said David, ‘‘are there really angels?” 

“Yes, I think so,”’ said Mother. 

“T’ve never seen one,” David said. 

“T have,” said Father. ‘“There’s one sitting by 
you now.” 

David looked puzzled. 
said Father. 

David laughed. ‘‘But Mother has no wings,” he 
said. 

“You don’t tell an angel by her wings,” said 
Father. 

“Hush! Hush!’ said Mother. 

“T won’t hush,” said Father. 
angel by her wings.” 

“How do you tell angels, 
David. 

Father said firmly: ““By the lovely funny marvel- 
ous things they do.”’ 

David thought about that. Then he said: “You 
couldn’t be an angel, Daddy, could you?” 

“T could not,” said Father. “I hate trumpets, 
and I’ve never been a nice enough person to like being 
waked up by a carol—not even by somebody I’m 
pretty fond of.” 

“Mother always likes things. 
likes to listen,” said David. 

“Just what I say,” said Father. ‘That’s what it 
is to be an angel.” 

Mother said, laughing: “‘Daddy is being funny, 
darling.”’ 

“Not so funny either,” said Father. 

And then, perhaps because in the end men al- 
ways stick together, David said: ‘J think you’re an 
angel, too, Mummy.” 

“Good for you,” said Father. “I feel I am now 
waked up enough to hear ‘Hark! Hark!’—but only 
once.”’ 


“No! No! No! 


“T mean your mother,” 


“You don’t tell an 


Daddy?” asked 


Mother always 


FEET VERSUS SHOULDERS 

A layman, hearing of Uniting Conference achievements, 
said: “‘What do you mean—more lay activity? Don’t we kick 
enough now?” 

A little lay activity, like a little knowledge, is a dangerous 
thing. Larger liberty of the laymen soon will keep kicking feet 
upon the ground, so that the shoulder can be put squarely to the 
wheel.—Dean Taylor. 
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The President Comments: 
“Delight in Simple Things” 


THE PHRASE IS KIPLING’S. I heard it quoted 
on Thanksgiving Day in a sermon which seemed to me 
as completely satisfying as any I have listened to for 
many a year. It was a real sermon—direct, forceful, 
deeply moving. As I listened, I was aware of the fact 
that the perplexity and confusion of our world were as 
vivid for the preacher as they are for all thoughtful 
people; but they were in the background. What he 
said was clear and confident—the product of his 
wrestling with spiritual doubt and the tragic conflicts 
which lay so heavy a burden upon any sensitive soul 
today. But he left us in no uncertainty as to his 
own positive faith. I found myself recalling the sailor 
Father Taylor once met in a foreign port, who said, 
“When a man is a-preachin’ at me I want him to take 
somert hot out of his heart and shove it into mine,— 
that’s what I calls preachin’.’’ 

Life is terribly complicated, of course. There are 
no easy answers to the tremendous questions which 
force themselves upon us whenever we stop to think. 
It is foolish to deceive ourselves by supposing that any 
of the problems which torment the world today can be 
reduced to simple terms or solved by simple formulas. 
Short cuts are a delusion and a snare. Let us make no 
mistake about that. 

But there is still the possibility of taking delight 
in the things that remain simple in spite of all our 
human blundering and selfishness—the color of bar- 
berries against the snow, the light of an afternoon sun 
on a lichened boulder, the sudden joy of discovery in a 
small boy’s eyes, “the things a house can hold,” the 
quiet that falls over a group of friends before a fire, the 
happiness when a family comes together for Thanks- 
giving, the words of the twenty-third psalm. And 
anyone who can teach us to find and experience that 
delight is rendering us a service that is beyond 
price. 

Churches and ministers sometimes forget that this 
sort of teaching is a part of their job. We use terms 
like “‘program-building” and ‘‘curriculum develop- 
ment,’’ which have meaning and value; but they 
sometimes engender a sad obliviousness to simpler 
things. We talk about trying to adjust religion to 
modern scientific thought, or applying religion to 
contemporary social problems, both of which are 
important and desirable; but they can make us for- 
get other things that are equally important and desir- 
able. 

A man’s religion ought to disturb his complacency 
and challenge his best endeavors, but it ought also to 
teach him delight in simple things. Delight is no less 
a fruit of religion than a sense of social responsibility, 
but it is more difficult to teach. It cannot be taught 
by marshaling statistics or thundering denunciations. 
In one sense, I suppose, it cannot be taught at all. 
But it can be shared—and that, perhaps, is the only 
way in which any thing worth teaching can ever be 
taught. 

F. M.E. 


CHRISTMAS — Give Unitarian Books 


In addition to the books listed in “Books for Christmas Giving” 
published in this issue—the following make excellent Christmas Gifts 


FOR CHILDREN 


Kings, Donkeys and Dreams f es 
By Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D. 


These stories reach idealistic heights and 
may well prove decisive influences in guid- 
ing the child of 5 to 10 to a better understand- 
ing of such worthwhile things as generosity, 
kindness, love and forbearance. 


$1.00 


Beginnings of Earth and Sky . - $1.25 


By Sophia L. Fahs 


Do you know a child from 9 to 18 years 
who would like to read a fascinating story of 
the beginnings of the world? This handsomely 
illustrated book will delight him. 


Beginnings of Life and Death . - $1.50 
By Sophia L. Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl 


“A notably excellent book,’ well illus- 
trated, which attractively tells the youngster 
of 9 to 18 years about the ideas of many tribes 
and peoples about the origin of life and the 
meaning of death. 


DEVOTIONAL 
Beacon Song and Service Book . < 


An inclusive collection of hymns and ser- 
vices which should be in every Unitarian home 
in which there are children or young people. 


$1.00 


Hymns of the Spirit, with Services . $1.25 


“One of the most noteworthy hymnals 
ever published in America is marked by su- 
perior scholarship . . . handsomely put to- 
gether, and its typography and format are ex- 
ceptionally satisfying.” 


A Christmas Prayer . 2 BP 3 Be A 


By Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D. 

A message of hope and cheer, attractively 
issued as a little booklet, with envelope for 
mailing. 

Let Us Pray P . 4 
By Robert French Leanens 

Thirty-five prayers and aspirations de- 
livered by the author in the chapel of Mills 
College of which he was formerly chapiain. 


$1.50 


Prayers ‘ 3 r « .$..50 


By Frederick M. Eliot 
These prayers have been selected from 
those prepared for services of worship in 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., and are the 
author’s interpretation of the common as- 
pirations of the congregation as a whole. 


INSPIRATIONAL 


Great Companions . < 
Compiled by Robert French Leanens 
Selections of prose and verse on the mean- 
ing and conduct of life, gathered from great 
writings of all recorded time. 


Soul of the Bible . - leather 
By Ulysses G. B. Pierce cloth 


Excellent selections from the entire bibli- 
cal eollection. Fully indexed. 


Lighted Candles : ; : 
By Alfred D. K. Shurtleff 


The author, who started the custom of 
placmg candles in the windows on Beacon 
Hill on Christmas Eve, offers these essays 
on many inspirational subjects. 


$2.50 


$2.50 
1.50 


$1.50 


HISTORICAL 
Our Unitarian Heritage . i - $2.00 
By Earl Morse Wilbur 
The best history of Unitarianism. 
Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals . $1.50 


By Oscar Laighton 


Simply and vividly the author tells the 
story of the isles, his noted father, his dis- 
tinguished sister, and all the prominent people 
who went to the isles for inspiration and rec- 
reation. 


Origin and Character of the Bible. 
By J. T. Sunderland 
A well-written book which embodies the 
findings of the ablest biblical scholarship and 
yet presents the subject in a popular manner. 


$2.00 


EDUCATIONAL 


Fundamentals of Unitarian Faith . 
By Frederick M. Eliot 


Five stirring sermons on Unitarian belief 
regarding Human Nature, God, Leadership, 
Prayer, and Action. A clear and forceful ex- 
position. 


Towards Belief in God 5 5 F 
By Frederick M. Eliot 


This book has been written for those ‘“‘who 
have at present no satisfactory belief in God, 
but who suspect that if they could find or 
create such a belief for themselves it would 
have a real influence in making life happier and 
more effective.” 


$1.00 


$1.00 


Order your Christmas Books from 
THE BOOK STORE, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Western Unitarian Conference 
News Letter — December 1939 


Office: 330 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Lon Ray Call, Secretary and Regional Director 


Published in Cooperation with The Christian Register 


Purposes of the 
Conference 


The following items seem to me to define 
the purposes of the Western Unitarian 
Conference as I have gleaned them from 
the history of the conference, resolutions at 
annual meetings, decisions of boards of 
trustees and statements contained in the 
constitutions. These items, published once 
before, are repeated in order that the 
readers of this News Leiter in all the 
churches may avail themselves of the ser- 
vices the Conference seeks to render. 


1. To promote the unity, harmony and 
progressive religious principles of the 
group of churches within the Confer- 
ence. 

2. To provide a Unitarian headquarters 
for the collective concerns of the Uni- 
tarian bodies active in the area. 

8. To assist the churches of the Confer- 
ence in obtaining ministers, supplying 
pulpits, surveying parishes, conserving 
property values, and increasing church 
efficiency. 

4. To encourage the formation and main- 
tenance of state conferences. 

5. To collect, file and index the records of 
Western Conference churches. 

6. To collect, correlate and conserve sig- 
nificant items of Western Unitarian 
history. 

7. To keep the churches informed about 
Unitarian events of importance and 
significant plans and policies. 

8. To maintain a list of Unitarians living 
in places where there are no Unitarian 
churches, to keep contact with them 
and when possible to work through 
them in promoting the spread of the 
Unitarian movement. 

9. To promote cooperation of Unitarians 
with other liberal religious groups for 
effective social action and the ad- 
vancement of liberal religion. 

10. To keep the records of the denomina- 
tionally-aided churches within the 
Conference, and to recommend to the 
department of church maintenance of 
the American Unitarian Association 
the amount of subsidies to be granted. 

11. To assist the department of church ex- 
tension of the Association in surveying 
new fields and starting new churches. 

12. To cooperate with the department of 
religious education of the Association 
in planning and conducting summer in- 
stitutes and leadership training courses 
in the churches of the area. 
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13. To represent, as its regional office, the 
American Unitarian Association in its 
various departments and work. 

Lon Ray Call. 


The Secretary’s 
Appointments 


Rev. Lon Ray Call preached on Decem- 
ber 3 at the Grosse Pointe, Mich., Uni- 
tarian church and on that evening he met 
with the pulpit committee at Flint, Mich. 
The following evening he attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Society at 
Jackson, Mich. He attended the Midwest 
Institute Committee on the 5th and 6th. 
He is to preach at Dayton, O., on Decem- 
ber 17. Other engagements are tentative, 
mainly in the Chicago area. 


Dr. George R. Dodson 


Resolutions on the death of Dr. George 
R. Dodson of St. Louis, Mo., were passed 
by the board of directors of the Western 
Unitarian Conference on November 27. 
Dr. Dodson was the greatly beloved minis- 
ter of the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
from 1903 to 1936, continuing since then 
as minister emeritus. He died on Novem- 
ber 18. For many years he was also pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Washington Uni- 
versity. 


Detroit Call 
Tracy Pullman 


Rey. Tracy M. Pullman has been called 
to succeed Dr. Augustus P. Reccord at 
the Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Pullman has been settled over the 
First Universalist Church, Salem, Mass., 
since 1936. Prior to that he was asso- 
ciate minister at the First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, O. The Detroit church 
is a federated Unitarian-Universalist con- 
gregation and Mr. Pullman is in the fellow- 
ship of both denominations. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Rey. Robert S. Miller is conducting a 
series of conferences with various members 
of the congregation of the Omaha church. 
The group changes with each subject since 
special interest or fitness is the principle 
upon which the members are selected. 
The Omaha church has recently considered 
the subject of church advertising and was 
able to enlist the interest of several peopl 
in the church whose daily work is in th 
field of advertising. 


Good News from 
Louisville, First Church 


One of the largest congregations in years 
assembled to hear Rev. Carl B. Bihldorff 
preach on Unitarianism, a sermon designed 
to inform questioning friends of the funda- 
mental aspects of the Unitarian point of 
view. The audience numbered two hun- 
dred and two. 

Earlier in the year seventy-two young 
people were present at an occasion of the 
Channing Club, one of the youth or- 
ganizations of the church. 

Over two hundred were present at the 
dinner on the evening of the annual 
bazaar. 


Grosse Point, Mich. 


The church school at Grosse Pointe is 
now well established with a steadily in- 
creasing number attending. 

Recently a Y. P. R. U. was organized 
with fourteen members. 

The purchase of a new organ adds 
greatly to the service on Sunday morning. 


What the Preachers 
Are Saying 


Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, Hinsdale, 
Ill., announced the following subjects for 
December: ‘‘The Scientific View of the 
Imagination, a Key to _ Liberalism,” 
‘“Life’s Worthiest Loyalty,’ “The Re- 
formers—Can the World Do Without 
Them?” “What Would Christ Want for 
Christmas?” and “Our Liberal Religion, 
Retrospect and Prospect.” 

Rev. Melvin L. Welke, Cedar Rapids, 
Ta.: “Health and Religion,” “Ambition 
Goes to Town,” “Signposts of Life,’’ ‘“The 
Real Christmas Surprise’ and “Great Ex- 
pectations.”’ 

Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly, Lincoln, Neb.: 
“‘Above the Battle,’ ““Mrs. O’Grady and 
the Colonel’s Wife,’ ‘The Grapes of 
Wrath,” ‘“‘Wee Bit Adam: Wee Bit Christ,” 
and ‘‘Tomorrow is the Future, Tomorrow 
Will Be.” 

Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, Chicago First 
Church: A Series of Sermons for Advent 
with topics as follows: ‘‘The Ancient 
Dream,” “The Successive Victories,” ‘““The 
Present Conflict’? and ‘‘The Ever Moving 
Star.” 

Rev. Maynard Van Dyke, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (Northside Church): “‘Whose War Is 
This Anyway?” “‘What Can We Believe 
Concerning God?” ‘‘The Pew Speaks— 
Come Let Us Reason Together,” “‘Christ- 
mas—Why the Prince of Peace?” and 
“Tomorrow and Tomorrow and “To- 
morrow.” 

Dr. Harold G. Scott, Fort Collins, Colo., 
announced his subject for December 3 in 
the following interesting way: ‘‘The Dy- 
namics of American Revolutionary History 
—Last Sunday’s sermon didn’t get all 
preached. Dr. Scott attempted to depict 
the background of American principles. 


It took him so long to trace the European 
forces that made for American ideals that 
he is not sure whether or not he even got 
the Pilgrims safely landed on Plymouth 


Rock. He does not want to leave them, 


or the audience, at sea so he will continue 
the discussion next Sunday. There seems 
to be a precedent for celebrating two 
Thanksgivings anyhow.” 


Summer Institute Plans 


The board of directors of the Midwest 
Institute of Religious Education held a 
two-day session in Chicago, December 5-6, 
to lay plans for the summer institute at 
Conference Point, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
next summer. Members of the board of 
the institute are: Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Boston; Rev. Lon Ray Call, Chicago; Mrs. 
Fred Doeppers, Indianapolis; Rev. Don- 
ald Evans, Chicago; Miss Bertha Finger, 
Louisville; Rev. Rudolph Gilbert, Bloom- 
ington; Mrs. Charles Haycock, Chicago; 
Mrs. B. C. Johnson, Minneapolis; Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer, Cincinnati; Richard 
Kuch, Chicago; Miss Mary Alice Miller, 
Omaha; Mrs. Charles H. Moran, St. Louis; 
Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, Hinsdale; 
Rev. Laurance R. Plank and Mrs. Plank, 
St. Louis; Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago; 
and Mrs. Guy S. Williams, Omaha. 

The institute will be held the third week 
in June and will be combined with other 
Unitarian summer conferences. 

The representatives of the Y. P. R. U. 
met in Chicago on Saturday and Sunday, 
December 2-3, and made plans for the 
Y. P. R. U. conference that will meet con- 
currently. 

The Unitarian Student Conference, the 
Women’s Alliance and the Laymen’s League 
will work through other committees in 
planning for the same week at the same 
place. It looks like a big week! 

A feature of the meeting of the institute 
board on December 5 was a Lake Geneva 
reunion. The reunion took place on the 
evening of the fifth at the First Unitarian 
Church. Dinner was served and movies 
of last year’s institute were shown. 


Midwest Y. P. R. U. 


A new epoch in Midwest Y. P. R. U. 
history is opening! For the first time 
since organization, Midwest Y. P. R. U. 
groups will have the opportunity of uniting 
for a summer conference. Lake Geneva, 
Wis., is the place, and June 16-23 is the 
time. 

To plan and discuss the content and 
form of the conference, the Midwest 
National Y. P. R. U. Conference Com- 
mittee convened in Chicago December 2-3 
at Meadville Theological School. Those 
present were G. Richard Kuch, Chicago, 
chairman; Mary Alice Miller, Omaha; 
Walter Krausnick, St. Louis; Warren 
Bjorklund, St. Paul; Don Steel, Indianapo- 
lis; Betty Lou Palmer, Kalamazoo; and 
Margaret Alexander, Detroit. William 


Thomas of Louisville, Ellis Hammit of 
Tulsa, and Charlette Blake of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., were unable to attend. To 
facilitate administration of the committee 


Mary Alice Miller and Margaret Alexander. 


were elected registrar-treasurer and sec- 
retary respectively. The fully developed 
plans of this committee will appear in an 
early publicity bulletin. 

Present plans of the committee insist 
upon a unique conference. Every at- 
tending youth will be an important part of 
the program. The ordinary barriers to 
communication will be broken down to 
allow each individual to seek, give, and 
apply knowledge and information through 
the dynamic moral force of liberal religion. 
Unusually stimulating techniques will be 
used to promote the ideal of genuine friend- 
ship, and the equally important, but often 
neglected, ideal of balance and strength in 
a frightened and jittery world. 


Sioux City 


Mrs. Adella Badgerow, widow of the 
late G. R. Badgerow, died at the family 
home in Sioux City on November 27. 

Mr. Badgerow was one of the original 
organizers of the First Unitarian Church 
in Sioux City and Mrs. Badgerow was one 
of the charter members of the Unity Circle 
organization established in 1885. 

Mrs. Badgerow, in the book which she 
wrote called “The Story of My Life,” 
said: ‘Now, as I sit in the sunset of life, 
looking back over the years that are past, 
it is with a feeling of gratitude, pride and 
satisfaction. True, we had our trials, 
hardships, joy, grief and sorrows, but my 
path has mostly wound along through 
shady groves, and beside cool and quiet 
waters.” 


Old Students Conference 


The second Annual Old Students’ Con- 
ference of the Meadville Theological 
School will be held at the school on De- 
cember 28-29. 

Dr. Harold Buschman of the department 
of philosophy and religion, University of 
Kansas, will give two addresses on the 
subject, ““The Challenge of Contemporary 
Thought to Liberal Religion.” 

Dr. J. Raymond Cope, of the depart- 
ment of philosophy, University of In- 
diana, will give two addresses on “‘Religion 
and Marxism.” 

Professor John A. Kinneman of the de- 
partment of sociology, Illinois State Nor- 
mal School, Normal, Ill., will speak on 
“The Motivation of the Minister in the 
Liberal Church.” 

Rey. Dale DeWitt of New York City, 
president of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice will lead two conferences on 
the subject “Techniques and Aims of 
Social Action.” 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
lead a conference on ‘Denominational 


Plans and Policies.” In addition to the. 
Meadville graduates, members of the U. F.. 
S. J. Committee are being invited. 


First Unitarian Church, 
Chicago 

The Committee on Public Affairs, a very 
active and useful committee, has classified 
its functions as follows:— 

Denominational. To assure the repre-. 
sentation of our church at various Uni-. 
tarian gatherings whenever such is desir- 
able, aside from officially appointed dele-. 
gates. 

Political-International-Interchurch. To 
represent our church at gatherings or. 
movements in these relations and to spread 
and arouse interest along these lines among 
our members according to its decisions. 

Civic-Economic-Philanthropic. To initiate 
such projects of social action or cooperation 
as shall lead to increase the good works of 
our church. 

Parish Life. To plan such group discus- 
sions or cooperation with the various 
church societies in their program as shall 
be useful under our conditions to the fur- 
therance of all the above objectives. 


The Madison Forum 


Unity Forum at the First Unitarian, 
Church at Madison, Wis., now meets 
every Sunday evening rather than fort-. 
nightly as hitherto. Speakers who have 
already appeared or who will soon appear 
include: Former Congressman Thomas 
Amlie, a member of the Madison church; 
Frank Lloyd Wright, noted architect, 
also a member of the church; Professor 
Selig Perlman; Professor Curtis Nettles; 
Dean Lloyd Garrison of the Law School at 
the University of Wisconsin; Professor 
Paul Knaplund, an authority on the British 
Empire; Professor Harold Groves; Pro- 
fessor Grayson Kirk and William Evjus of 
The Capitol Times. 


Mrs. Norbert Capek 


Mrs. Norbert Capek, wife of the Uni- 
tarian minister in Prague, spent several 
days in the Chicago area the early part 
of December. She addressed the Masaryk 
Memorial Center, the Bible Class of the 
First Unitarian Church, and the Women’s 
Alliance of the First Unitarian Church of 
Milwaukee, and made other addresses and 
contacts in the area. She gave a vivid ac- 
count of the recent developments in Prague 
as they affect the Unitarian church. 


New Name 


By action of the board of directors of 
the Western Unitarian Conference the 
name ‘Beacon Press’”’ will be dropped 
since the corporation has ceased to exist. 
In the future the same condition will pre- 
vail regarding the sale of books and church 
school materials but the name will be 
Western Unitarian Conference, Book De- 
partment. 
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The 
Family Circle 


The Bark, in this Case, 
Is Worse than the Bite 


To the Editor: 

It would seem to me that the leading 
editorial in the last Christian Register must 
outrage loyal Unitarians. I am one to 
whom it brings a very distinct sense‘of in- 
dignation. 

In the first place, the facetious title, 
“The Self-Made Dog Is a Myth,” is so 
unworthy of the dignity of the subject dis- 
cussed, as to antagonize. 

Then as to the subject-matter; if I heard 
correctly, the point which the president of 
the American Unitarian Association en- 
deavored to make in the broadcast in which 
he interviewed Professor George Howard 
Parker was, assuming that heredity in- 
fluences the individual at least eighty 
percent, it is the remaining twenty per- 
cent or less in which, Unitarians believe, 
there is the tremendous opportunity for 
developing the individual through environ- 
ment. JI, for one, did not get the idea from 
Dr. Eliot that it was unimportant to at- 
tempt to so develop the individual; in 
other words that the individual is of so 
little importance that it is useless to strive 
to develop him. 

I wonder if I am not voicing the opinion 
of many a Unitarian when I state that the 
very heart of our belief as a denomination 
is the efficacy of character building, and 
that, not until the individual is trained to 


think clearly, and act wisely (not too radi- 
cally) will society improve. 

lf this opinion savors of conservatism, 
I do not apologize for it. Take away the 
belief in the divine potentiality of the in- 
dividual, and underestimate the need of 
character development and I believe you 
undermine the very foundation of Uni- 
tarianism. 

Helen G. Wise. 
Arlington, Mass. 


(In asking the pedagogical assistance of 
man’s oldest animal friend to clarify an 
important point in social psychology we 
had no desire to be facetious, any more 
than had the late Professor Mead. But we 
fear that we did not make ourselves clear. 
Had we done so our correspondent would 
have seen that it is precisely the develop- 
ment of character that we ourselves were 
discussing. The fact that the dog is not 
self-made—which is in that figure of speech 
partly equivalent to made by heredity— 
but is made by his environment is what 
gives the builder of character his chance 
with men as with dogs. That our corre- 
spondent recognizes this fact when dogs— 
contrary to our original intention—do not 
obstruct her view is shown by her own 
phrases, “the very heart of our belief . . . 
is the efficacy of character building.”” How 
can you build character or anything else 
except on the terms of an environment: a 
firm foundation for the structure, good 
material for the superstructure, and so 
forth? In speaking of human beings, of 
course, we mean by their environment other 
human beings. Our point was that unless 
you understand the way their characters 
grow, through experiences in a world of 


RELIGION AT WORK 


THE UNITARIAN RADIO PROGRAM 


Every Sunday at 2 p. m. 
Station WAAB (I4IO K), Boston 


Every Friday at 5.30 p. m. 
Station WRUL (World Wide) Shortwave 
(6.04 and 11.73 Meg.) 


Dec. 15 Station WRUL 


“Man in His Community ” 


Dr. Eliot D. Chapple, Harvard anthropologist, and 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot 


Dec. 17 Station WAAB 


“The Influence of Jesus” 


Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon of the Temple Sinai, 
Boston, Mass., and Dr. Frederick May Eliot 


Watch for Notice of Later Broadcasts 


other human beings, you will never know 
how to build character. But we did not 
pursue the argument because Rev. John 
Brogden had already covered the question 
in his article in Liberal Religion to which we 
referred our readers who were interested 
in the subject. Our aim was merely to 
make one simple and important point, a 
point, in our opinion, so basic for liberal 
religion, that even if its making had neces- 
sitated the figurative use of animals lower 
in the scale than the dog, we should have 
done so. Had we been pleading for in- 
dividualism, for instance, we might have 
used the figure of the cat. And, by the 
way, was Francis Thompson guilty of 
bad taste when he entitled a poem, which 
dealt with God’s pursuit and capture of his 
own soul, ‘“The Hound of Heaven’’?—Ed.) 


A Christmas Suggestion 


From one of the active treasurers of a 
Laymen’s League chapter a suggestion has 
just been received at League headquarters 
which seems worthy of consideration and 
adoption by all laymen reading this no- 
tice. 

“Many League members,” he writes, 
“undoubtedly have had guests whom they 
have invited to chapter meetings or have 
friends who would be interested in the 
work the Laymen’s League is doing nation- 
ally if there is no chapter in their immedi- 
ate vicinity. Why would it not be a good 
idea to suggest to these loyal League mem- 
bers that they subscribe to a League mem- 
bership as a Christmas present for such a 
nonmember friend, and if possible present 
this friend through the mail in a Christmas 
envelope with his League membership 
card? If ina local chapter, the dues could 
be paid through the chapter treasurer, 
otherwise $1 could be sent direct to League 
headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
and the membership card forwarded from 
there. 

“This seems to be a good way to remem- 
ber friends at Christmas, especially when 
there is some doubt as to what they would 
like. And incidentally it is a fine way to 
gain increased membership for the Lay- 
men’s League.” 


Macdonald at Bangor, Me. 


Rev. James W. Macdonald, formerly 
minister of the church in Needham, Mass., 
was installed as minister of the Unitarian 
church of Bangor, Me., on Monday eve- 
ning, November 27. The charge to the 
congregation was given by Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, director of the Unitarian 
Youth Commission and predecessor to 
Mr. Macdonald in the parish. Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., gave the 
charge to the minister. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Palfrey Perkins of King’s 
Chapel, Boston. Rev. Andrew Banning and 
Rev. Frederick M. Meek of Bangor also 
participated. 


Life in Literature 


Maine Adventure 


The Sea Bird Islands, by Agnes Cope 
Foote. (Litile, Brown, $2.) ; 


When Miss Foote, of the Tory Row 
Bookshop in Cambridge,—the daughter 
of our minister in Belmont, Mass.,—pub- 
lished her first book, “Huckleberry Is- 
land,” last year, she did it in time to give 
many a child up to the age of twelve a de- 
lightful Christmas. This second gift of 
hers to the literature of childhood comes 
opportunely for that happy experience to 
be repeated. Although this volume is 
quite complete and independent in itself, 
it is at the same time a worthy sequel to 
the previous story, and maintains the 
same high quality. Indeed, there are in- 
dications of the firmer hand and the surer 
‘selection of words which come from prac- 
tice in the art of writing, without any loss 
of the spontaneity and freshness which 
endowed the first story with so much 
charm. 

Again the principal characters are the 
same—the three children of the Clark 
household—Ann, the narrator; Hal, a 
manly fellow of thirteen, and Perry, a 
lovable youngster of seven; the Davis twins, 
Jeff and Joan, sharply differentiated 
in their characterization, and “Holy 
Smoke,” admitted to the inner circle for 
his really fine qualities, in spite of his pos- 
session of the despised outboard motor- 
boat which had won for him his nickname. 
The setting, although it has been made a 
little larger geographically, is still the 
Maine coast, not far from Mt. Desert, and 
that fact alone will guarantee the authen- 
ticity of Miss Foote’s narrative and its 
enthusiastic spirit; for personal experience 
of many happy summers in that region 
has given her deep love for, and intimate 
knowledge of, every inch of its unique 
coastline and every stretch of its matchless 
waters. 

The story is evocative of the scents and 
sights and sounds of one of the loveliest 
corners of this earth—that state which, 
Robert Tristram Coffin says, “is not so 
much a geographical location as it is a 
state of Grace!’”’ The reading of it almost 
made this reviewer express himself in the 
words of his own small son, ‘‘I’m homesick 
for Maine.” There is a salt tang in these 
pages, intermingled with the fragrance of 
pine and the pungency of the bayberry. 
There is something of the haunting quality 
of the sea-gull’s cry. But there is also, 
against this background, the forthright, 
enthusiastic living of six very-much-alive 
youngsters who let no grass grow under 
their feet, and who know how to wrest 
the utmost from every moment of their 
summer vacation. 

There is a plot, too, which concerns the 
fate of Sheepshead Island; whether it 
shall pass into undesirable hands, in which 
its precious bird-life will be destroyed, or be 


saved as a bird sanctuary. But it would 
be unfair to divulge the whole of the story, 
which involves the outwitting of lumber 
spies, the tracking of a supposed thief in 
the night, the turning of a potential enemy 
into a friend, and the finding of gold. Suf- 
fice it to say that here is a corking good 
story, and a well written book that is a 
happy augury for Miss Foote’s literary 
future. 
Herbert Hitchen. 


Christmas Celebration 


Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the 
First Church in Boston, decorated with 
Christmas greens and white gladioli, made 
a lovely setting for a golden harp played 
by Miss Artiss Devolt gowned in black 
velvet, for the Christmas meeting of the 
Monday Conference. 

Miss Devolt, an internationally famous 
harpist, accompanied by William E. Zeuch, 
organist of the First Church in Boston, 
played a beautiful number and several 
unaccompanied selections. 

Mrs. Marshall B. Fanning, presiding, in- 
troduced Dr. Charles E. Park, minister 
of the First Church, whose subject was 
“What Does Christmas Say to Me?” 

Christmas is a reminder of a compound 
nature: pagan and Christian. We are 
born with a love of nature in a Christian 
home, but we are not born a Christian. 
Christianity is acquired with intelligence 
and willful desire. Christmas is a beautiful 
Christian festival celebrated before Christ 
was born as Yuletide. 

As the sun turns with the length of 
days and promise of spring there is a 


Every Member 
Canvass Suggestion 


The Department of Uni- 
tarian Promotion has prepared 
complete, detailed booklets 
containing sample letters and 
church calendars, budgets and 
financial statements, instruc- 
tions to canvassers, and sample 
pledge cards, record cards and 
collection envelopes, as well as 
a complete time table aimed to 
provide a definite schedule for 
your Canvass chairman and 
his committee. 

If your church needs advice 
on the efficient management of 
your Every Member Canvass 
or sample materials to use in 
your campaign this year, write 
to Department of Promotion, 

‘25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


feeling of relief, a sense of goodness of life 
and a lightheartedness which seems to be 
everywhere. A pagan feeling of Christmas 
with joy and peace is real. Yuletide 
(pagan) became Christmastide (Chris- 
tian) to celebrate Christ’s birthday at this 
time of year because of his love of life 
which is evident in nature with the chang- 
ing seasons rather than the actual day of 
his birth which is unknown. 

A man of power with a sense of humor 
as well as a sympathetic nature, Christ 
was able to project his strong personality 
over other minds. 

As authority for his teaching he was 
asked many questions which he answered 
by asking a question in return so that his 
quickness of perception solved many dif- 
ficulties. 

Christmas pictures the various qualities 
of human life and holds for us all an ideal 
of surpassing beauty which should be a 
goal for our living. 


BIBLE STORIES 


A Worthwhile Christmas Present 


Seventy Stories of the Old 
Testament in the words of 
the King James Version, 
illustrated with woodcuts 
by Holbein, Diirer and 
masters of the 15th and 
16th centuries. 
Compiled by Helen S. Estabrook 


Price $3.75 


THE BRADFORD PRESS 
11 Brown St., Portland, Maine 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 


guidance and help. 
Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 
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Irresponsibilities 


Other People Have Their Troubles Too 


An editor of a religious paper, irritated at 
the mass of propaganda “‘releases’”’ he 
found on his desk and the requests for ad- 
vance publicity which reached him after 
the events in question were over, took a 
stroll on another floor in his building and 
met a member of a department of his de- 
nomination which had recently recom- 
mended sand tables for the amusing and 
instructing of children. A few days after 
the recommendation, the sixteenth of the 
month, this department received a request 
for a hundred pounds of sand to be sent to 
a certain place for use on a sand table the 
following Sunday which was the nineteenth. 
But this department deals exclusively in 
educational ideas and not in sand. 


Watch Your Titles 


Sermon titles are tricky things. A well 
known minister in the state of New York 
thought he had picked a good one for 
a discourse on the sad plight of war-torn 
Europe. He handed it to his janitor for 
display on the bulletin board and on Sun- 
day morning had the pleasure of reading 
that: 

REV. JOHN DOE WILL PREACH 

IN THE ABSENCE OF GOD 


If the Hat Does Not Fit We Need Not 
Pick It Up 


The December Reader’s Digest quotes, 
just for the fun of it, Margot Asquith’s 
“unforgettable picture of a portentous 
lady of the British aristocracy: Rectitude, 
platitude, highhatitude.”’ But why the 
editor of a Unitarian paper published in 
Boston should wish to requote it, heaven 
only knows, and we hope nobody else will 
inquire. 


Vaticination Department 


Without realizing apparently the import 
of the words, The Davenport Unitarian 
quotes the following from John Gunther’s 
“Inside Asia’”’: 

“India is the country where locks turn 
the wrong way, where hotels have no doors 
or bells, where soda water bottles are sealed 
by a glass ball, and where the price of ele- 
phants has fallen fifty percent.” 

Now you know where to place your elec- 
tion bets. 


Non-Ostentatious Display 


George the nine-year-old seems to be re- 
peating his elder brother’s undistinguished 
exploits as an amateur actor. When the 
elder was George’s age he was seen in a 
study room while a rehearsal of a Christmas 
play was in progress. Asked why he was 
not at the rehearsal he replied that it was 
unnecessary. This led to another ques- 
tion: ‘‘What part have you?” The reply 
in a rather disgusted voice was “I’m a 
substitute sheep.”’ George, the other day, 
was given a part as a bird voice in a play 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
Uberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals {n foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Maas. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


PARTNERSHIP SUNDAY 
JANUARY 28, 1940 


Subject: ‘* The Laymen and Democracy: 
What Must the Laymen Do Through the 
Church to Strengthen the Democratic 
Way of Life?” 
Ministers and laymen are urged to plan now for a 
Partnership Sermon on this date, followed by lay dis. 
cussions on the subject announced. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church School 9.80 a.m. Y. P. group 6.30 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D. 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn: 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins, 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday and Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 19 and 20, Rev. Morgan P. Noyes, Central 
Presbyterian Church, Montclair, N. J.; Thursday 
and Friday, December 21 and 22, Rev. Carl Heath 
Kopf, Mount Vernon Church, Boston. Wednesday 
Vesper at 5.15 p.m. 

NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


based on German mythological material. 
He too felt ill used: “I was not a bird but 
only a bird voice so I hadn’t any feathers. 
I was behind a screen but the people could 
see me anyway and they could see that I 
hadn’t any feathers.” 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


Poinciana Mpartments 
260-15tb Ave., W. E. 
worthy of patronage 
Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service aed pace a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


otel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with ranning water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


